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THE 
HYMN 


AND 


THE 
SERVICE 


by DAVID E. URNESS 


Martin Luther helped members of congrega- 
tions to become active participants in divine 
worship through the use of the congregational 
hymn. The Christian hymn had been in ex- 
istence since early times, but the congrega- 
tional hymn as we know it today is a product 
of the post-Reformation era. One of Luther’s 
criticisms of the Roman Church was that the 
congregation had become a group of specta- 
tors witnessing the mass. 

Even before the congregation began the 
singing of parts of the liturgy, they partici- 
pated in the singing of the proper hymns for 
the various days of the church year. Thus the 
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hymn became an additional Proper of the serv- 
ice; that is, one of the parts of the service 
which changes from Sunday to Sunday. 

Because there were few hymns in existence 
in the language of the people Luther encour- 
aged the writing of hymn texts and tunes for 
use in the services of the church. He set an 
example by writing a number of hymns him- 
self. Authorities are not agreed as to how 
many hymns Luther wrote. The number varies 
from eight to thirty. Whatever the case may 
be, Luther did write hymns which became 
well known during the years following the 
Reformation. A great many of the hymns 
which were written during this period were 
translations or adaptations of the excellent 
Latin hymns already in use in some churches. 

At first the melody of the hymn was in the 
tenor rather than in the soprano. Not until 
1586 was the melody brought from the tenor 
to the soprano voice. This was first done by 
the Calvinist musician, Lucas Osiander. In 
the years following the Reformation the organ 
was not used as an accompanying instrument 
in the manner that it is today, as the choir led 
the congregational singing. It is quite possible 
that the choir sang the accompanying poly- 
phony (soprano, alto and bass), while the 
congregation sang the melody (tenor). The 
alternating of congregation, choir and organ 
and their varying combinations was commonly 
practiced. This is again being done in many 
20th century congregations. 

The main hymn which preceded the sermon 
was particularly tied in with the theme for a 
given Sunday. The hymns used at this point 
in the mass were, for about one hundred and 
fifty years following the Reformation, in- 
variably liturgical. For example, Wake, awake 
for night is flying, was written for the last day 
of the church year and is a paraphrase of the 
Gospel for that day. These hymns were also 
used as the basis for cantatas and other choral 
works used in the service. With the spread 
of pietism, concepts and attitudes toward the 
liturgy began slowly to deteriorate until the 
main hymn, as well as other parts of the serv- 
ice, became a servant to the sermon. With 
what has been called “the twentieth century 
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liturgical revival,” the hymn, as well as the 
liturgy of the church, assumes once again the 
place in the service which it rightly deserves. 

The services of most churches have place for 
as many as four hymns. Following the read- 
ing of the Old Testament Lesson, a Psalm or 
a hymn version of a Psalm may be sung. The 
main hymn precedes the sermon. The service 
may close with a hymn. 

Great care should be used in the selection 
of not only the main hymn but of each of the 
hymns used in the service. Often the hymns 
are hurriedly chosen. When this occurs the 
hymns tend to become entities in themselves 
rather than an integral part of the service. 
Each day of the church year has a focal point 
to which the Propers of the day should refer 
—the sermon, the hymns and the choir anthem 
or motet, as well as the lessons, Introit, and 
Gradual, in churches which use these. In this 
way the attention of the congregation is cen- 
tralized and each part of the service helps to 
emphasize this thought. If hymns, sermons 
and choir numbers are all unrelated, the pur- 
pose of an otherwise orderly service is 
defeated. 

The opening hymn should be either a sea- 
sonal hymn, a hymn of invocation, or a hymn 
of praise. In many churches a “hymn of the 
month” is used here. While this is considered 
by some to be a rather trite practice, it does 
have merit. There are fine hymns in the 
hymnals of the major denominations which 
are unknown to the congregation. By repeat- 
ing the hymn on four consecutive Sundays, 
the congregation has a chance to learn the 
hymn whereas a single singing of a new hymn 
is soon forgotten. Immortal, invisible, God 
only wise (Tune St. Denio) is an excellent 
hymn of praise and one that is suited for the 
beginning of a service. This hymn, or the 
hymn chosen, may not be suitable for use at 
any other place in the service. There are 
many hymns which have as the closing stanza 
a paraphrase of the Gloria Patri or Doxology. 
Some of these are Holy God, we praise Thy 
name, All people that on earth do dwell, Lord 
Jesus Christ be present now, and O day of 
rest and gladness. A hymn of this type is 
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ideally suited for this point in the service. 

The Psalm paraphrase hymn which follows 
the Old Testament Lesson is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Gradual hymn. In congrega- 
tions where the Old. Testament Lesson is not 
used, this hymn is often placed after the 
Epistle. This is not a new practice. Luther 
stated that a de tempera hymn could be sub- 
stituted for the Gradual. Two suggestions can 
be offered in choosing this hymn. The Psalm 
paraphrase hymns are listed with the Psalms 
on which they are based in some service books 
and hymnals. Some indexes in hymnals list 
hymns for each day of the church year. 

Discretion must be used when selecting 
hymns for use in the service. Most hymnals 
include a great variety of hymns, not all of 
which were intended for use in the divine 
service. It is up to the person selecting the 
hymns to include in the service only those 
hymns which are of the highest caliber both 
textually and musically. 

The hymn which precedes the sermon is 
the only hymn which has the title, “The 
Hymn”; all others are “a hymn.” This, the 
most important hymn of the service, must be 
chosen with special care that it may prepare 
for and coincide with the text of the sermon, 
which should in turn be based on one of the 
lessons for the day. If there is no suitable 
hymn to be found, a hymn such as The Spirit 
of the Lord (Tune Wolder), How blest are 
they who hear God’s words (Tune Island), 
or some other hymn pertaining to the Word 
of God may be used. In any case, the hymn 
must point to the preaching of the Word. 

A hymn may be used following the bene- 
diction at any service. This hymn should be 
either a suitable seasonal hymn, a hymn of 
praise, or a hymn of thanksgiving. Abide with 
us, our Saviour, Praise to the Lord, and Thee 
we adore, are examples of good nonseasonal 
closing hymns. 

The service must always be a God-directed 
rather than a man-directed experience. Hymns 
which are sentimental and highly personal are 
in question as to their place in the divine serv- 
ice. Anything which tends to draw one’s at- 
tention away from God and focus it on one’s 
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self is in danger of taking away from the sig- 
nificance of divine worship. Divine worship 
is a corporate experience. We are part of 
the communion of saints. We worship with 
others and our worship must not be made less 
than corporate. 

Public worship is not to take the place of 
private meditation and prayer. During these 
moments we talk to God not collectively but 
individually. This is when we can pour out 
our personal needs and troubles to our Father. 
When we try to make our divine service into 
a private worship experience we miss the point 
of corporate worship. Christ did not pour 
out his heart to his Father in the presence of 
the twelve during the first eucharist on 
Maundy Thursday; he did this later at Geth- 
semane —in private. Many personal hymns 
were written by fine Christian people, often 
in times of great distress. These are their 
Gethsemane prayers, and they can hardly be 
expected to be the sincere prayer of the indi- 
vidual participating in the divine service. 

The hymns best suited for worship are writ- 
ten in a more objective manner and focus one’s 
attention on God rather than one’s self. This 
does not mean that all hymns which use the 
personal pronouns, I, me, and my, are to be 
avoided. There are a number of hymns, such 
as Praise to Thee and adoration, by Thomas 
Hanson Kingo, which are written in the first 
person singular but still have an objective 
quality to them. A well-written subjective 
hymn can be strong and suited for use in di- 
vine worship, provided it is not too personal 
or sentimental. There is a difference between 
subjectivity and sentimentalism. 

A hymn should always be sung in its en- 
tirety. Deleting stanzas from a hymn is not 
unlike deleting chapters from a book. A 
thought is frequently left hanging in mid-air 
if only one or two stanzas are used. For ex- 
ample, the first stanza of A Mighty Fortress 
leaves the devil victorious, but the second 
stanza finds the devil overthrown; it follows 
that only one stanza of this hymn should never 
be sung. In All glory be to God on high, the 
second stanza concerns the Father; the third, 
the Son; and the fourth, the Holy Ghost. If 
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only three stanzas are used, the Holy Ghost 
is omitted. A hymn is simply not complete 
without all stanzas. 

Christmas and Easter hymns, as well as other 
festival and seasonal hymns, are all too often 
forgotten by the Sunday following the festival. 
There is no need to be thus limited in the cele- 
bration of a feast day. Christmas hymns can be 
sung on the Sundays following the festival. 
The Easter season has five Sundays; hence it is 
quite permissible and even desirable to use an 
Easter hymn on these five Sundays. The 
chorale, Good Christian men, rejoice and sing 
(Tune Vulpius), makes an excellent opening 
hymn during the Easter season and fits es- 
pecially well with Cantate Sunday (the fourth 
Sunday after Easter). 

The selecting of hymns for festivals and 
many other Sundays such as Good Shepherd, 
Cantate, and Jubilate, and the seasons of Lent 
and Advent, present no problem. However, 
not so for many other Sundays, especially 
those in the Trinity season. In selecting a 
hymn for these Sundays, or any Sunday, one 
should begin by studying the Propers for the 
day. If a person other than the pastor is in 
charge of selecting the hymns, he must check 
with the pastor as to which lesson or Scripture 
passage is being used as the text for the sermon. 
The most logical place to begin looking for 
hymns that correspond with the Propers is in 
the topical or liturgical index of your hymnal. 

The texts and music of the suggested hymns 
should be studied carefully. The person select- 
ing the hymns should ask himself such ques- 
tions as: Is the text meaningful? Is it worthy 
of being sung in the divine service? Is it 
theologically sound? Is it Christ centered? 
Is the hymn tune suitable for congregational 
singing? If it is unfamiliar, will the congrega- 
tion be able to sing it on sight? Does the 
melody have awkward skips and highly chro- 
matic passages that are difficult for the un- 
trained voice to sing? Is it a strong melody? 
Are the text and tune wed? Is the harmoniza- 
tion strong? Is it harmonically and rhyth- 
mically alive? Is the music suitable for sacred 
use? It is good to remember that not all hymns 
included in hymnals were intended for use in 
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the divine service. Many hymns not suitable 
for the Sunday morning service may well be 
used at smaller and more informal meetings. 

Those who select the music used in the 
church are developing the sacred musical taste 
of churchgoers. This is a great responsibility 
and one that must be taken with all serious- 
ness. It is easy to criticize the musical taste 
of the average church member, but what can 
one expect if these people have not had the 
opportunity to sing and hear the truly great 
hymns and other music of the church? Dr. 
Luther D. Reed, in his book Worship, states: 
“When we consider the great number of good 
hymns and tunes available, it seems incredible 
that many Protestant services should be dis- 
graced by the constant use of gospel hymns 
and similar unworthy material. A few of the 
best of these are worthy of inclusion in repre- 
sentative collections, but the overwhelming 
majority are cheap and sentimental produc- 
tions, pitiful poetically and musically. Their 
use in divine worship is degrading. The church 
everywhere should resist the persistent efforts 
of purely commercial concerns which publish 
them.” 

The concern for the plight of the hymn is 
certainly evident. Much has and is being done 
to promote the use of proper hymns for the 
Sundays of the church year; yet there is still 
much to be done, not least on the local level. 
Clergy and church musicians must accept this 
challenge, as only through these leaders can 
the music of the service soar to new heights. 

















A garden and a music library have much in 
common. Both must be planned and grow, 
be added to, and weeded. They must have 
variety, good taste, and something of interest 
for each season. Care is needed to see that 
certain things don’t “run wild.” Needs will 
largely govern the planning. How does your 
garden grow? 

Too many music libraries are allowed to 
stagnate (and almost literally “run to seed”) 
or to grow in an unplanned or haphazard 
manner. The result is often a surfeit of near- 
useless weeds and limited-use items, and some- 
times a shortage of “hardy perennials.” 

To start a new library, or expand an old 
one, well-chosen collections are to be highly 
recommended. Not every collection is a good 
one. Many contain a surprising amount of 
“weeds,” “thorns”—and even “corn”! And 
some represent such an exotic selection that 
they must be used sparingly if at all. Others 
contain secular items which are useless in 
church services. Nonetheless, there are some 
collections literally crammed with useful, taste- 
ful, and worshipful material, and material 
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by 
BARBARA J. OWEN 


which does not require a too-advanced tech- 
nique to cultivate properly. 

Many collections contain examples of that 
most “churchly” and generally useful organ 
form, the chorale prelude. This is a form 
which has been used regularly for five cen- 
turies, and is still being used by composers. 
Hence it affords within its framework an un- 
usually wide variety of styles and colors. Yet 
one of the most consistent characteristics of 
the chorale prelude form is its simplicity. Few 
are virtuoso pieces, and few are of unwieldy 
length. 

Without doubt two of the most hardy 
perennials in the way of chorale prelude col- 
lections are Bach’s Little Organ Book (or 
Liturgical Year) and Brahms’ Eleven Chorale 
Preludes. These come in several editions. 
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Probably the most popular of the Bach col- 
lections are those published by Ditson (ed. 
Riemenschnieder ) and Peters. Ditson also pub- 
lishes separately two other famous (and some- 
what more difficult) Bach collections, the 
18 Chorale Preludes and Schuebler Chorales. 
Of the Brahms book, the two most popular 
American editions are those published by Gray 
(ed. West) and Mercury (ed. Biggs). 

There are other such “one-man” collections 
which not as well known as the two mentioned 
above, are every bit as worthy of inclusion in 
a well-rounded library. Johann Gottfried 
Walther was a contemporary of Bach’s and 
considered one of the most accomplished 
chorale-prelude writers of all time. A care- 
fully selected group of his pieces in this me- 
dium (ed. Buszin) is published by Concordia 
under the title of The Walther Memorial 
Collection. 

Dietrich Buxtehude, another notable contem- 
porary of Bach’s, was also a prolific writer of 
chorale preludes. A book of these is pub- 
lished by Peters as Volume II of his complete 
works. Peters also publishes a useful book of 
30 very short and simple chorales by the nine- 
teenth century composer Max Reger, as well as 
the popular three books of ten preludes each 
by a contemporary Belgian writer and recital- 
ist, Flor Peeters. Another contemporary com- 
poser, Healey Willan of Canada, has written 
two sets (six each) of fine and useful hymn- 
tune preludes which are published by Con- 
cordia. The excellent new collection by A. W. 
Leupold was reviewed in the April, 1960, issue 
of the JournaL or CxHurcu Music. Several 
other good modern collections are currently 
available. 

Collections by a variety of composers exist 
in abundance. Some are in series form, which 
makes them of especial value in building a 
good library almost “from scratch.” The pio- 
neer chorale-prelude series, which is still one 
of the best-planned and most popular, is the 
three-volume Church Organist’s Golden Treas- 
ury (ed. by Carl F. Pfatteicher and Archibald 
Davison) published by Ditson. This collection 
contains most of the real “cream” of the classic 
period of chorale prelude writing, and has 
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something for every Sunday of the church 
year. Another such series, which has run to 
eight volumes with promise of more, is Con- 
cordia’s The Parish Organist (ed. by Heinrich 
Fleischer and Erich Goldschmidt). The Ditson 
set is arranged alphabetically. The first four 
volumes of The Parish Organist are arranged 
alphabetically. Volumes 5 through 8 are ar- 
ranged seasonally. There is surprisingly little 
duplication of material in these two sets. The 
latter contains chorale preludes of the classic 
period, some by contemporary writers, and 
some short pieces which are not in the chorale 
prelude form. 

Beside series collections, two sets of chorale 
preludes especially commend themselves. They 
are Concordia’s Chorale Preludes of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries (ed. by Walter Buszin) 
and Wedding Music, Part Il. Don’t be misled 
by the title of the latter into saving these fine 
chorale and hymn preludes just for weddings— 
they deserve regular Sunday-morning use. 

Mixed collections have been briefly men- 
tioned. Concordia’s Wedding Music, Part I 
is such a collection. It contains much good 
prelude and postlude material, including pro- 
cessionals, marches, etc., and such useful things 
as one of Purcell’s “Trumpet Voluntaries” and 
a Marcello psalm. E. Power Biggs has edited 
three fine mixed collections, containing chorale 
preludes, toccatas, ricercars, chaconnes, volun- 
taries, etc., by some of the best organ com- 
posers. Perhaps the best of the three is the 
Treasury of Early Organ Music, published by 
Mercury. The others are the Treasury of 
Shorter Organ Classics, published by Mercury 
and containing some pieces which make inter- 
esting and not difficult recital numbers; and 
the Festival Anthology recently issued by 
Associated. 

Unfortunately not all collections are good. 
One must step carefully when choosing a new 
one, lest it turn out to be a waste of money 
rather than a bargain. There are many collec- 
tions of “organ” music which contain almost 
nothing actually written for the organ, but 
rather transcriptions of piano, vocal, and or- 
chestral works—and mostly secular ones at that. 
Look carefully for the words “transcribed” 
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or “arranged” by the titles of the pieces in a 
book, and also note the source—often some 
symphony, opera, or song. 

In all fairness it must be admitted that not 
every transcription is unsuitable for church 
use, though it would probably be safe to say 
that about 90 per cent seem to be. The original 
instrumentation and use are important. Thus 
we may use with complete justification Bach’s 
Jesu, joy of man’s desiring (originally an ex- 
tended chorale for voices and chamber orches- 
tra, from a church cantata), Homilus’ Through 
Adam’s fall (originally a church piece for 
organ and oboe), and Marcello’s Psalm XIX 
(originally a sacred choral piece), while such 
frequently encountered secular items as “Lon- 
donderry Air,” Brahms’ “Lullaby,” Wagner’s 
“Bridal Chorus,” and Handel’s “Water Music,” 
while perfectly legitimate in their own sphere, 
are in poor taste for church use. One collec- 
tion this writer has seen of “organ” music 
even contains several transcriptions of love 
songs from operas! What little real organ 
music such collections contain is usually of a 
cheap, inferior quality, and what few respect- 
able numbers may be included still don’t make 
such a book worth its price and can usually 
be found in better collections or sheet music 
form if they are desired. 

Thus far all that has been mentioned has 
been ‘in the line of tasteful, worshipful music 
of medium difficulty and length, which will be 
useful to the average church organist or stu- 
dent who wants to build a solid but varied 
library for all church needs—preludes, post- 
ludes, offertories, special occasions, church 
seasons, informal recitals. The organist whose 
needs go beyond this is usually in process of 
studying professionally, or already has a col- 
lege degree and a fairly large church position. 
Sometimes even these more advanced organists 
may find gaps in their repertoire. While space 
does not permit going into extended profes- 
sional repertoire here, it is obvious that the 
professional organist should try to maintain a 
good collection of all periods and all major 
composers, and to keep abreast of new com- 
positions and discoveries. 

Up to now, only books containing several 





pieces have been mentioned. If these books 
are well-chosen, they provide the best and 
most economical building-blocks of a useful 
library. But individual sheet music or smaller 
sets of pieces should not be overlooked. Good 
examples of such sets are Jacobi’s Three Quiet 
Preludes (Gray) and Vaughan Williams’ Three 
Chorale Preludes on Welsh Hymn Tunes 
(Galaxy), which contains his famous “Rhosy- 
medre.” Ivan Langstroth’s Four Chorale Prel- 
udes (Gray) is another useful set of short 
pieces, as are the sets published by Novello’s 
Organ Music Club. 

In sheet music, the best known series is 
H. W. Gray’s “St Cecilia Series,” which con- 
tains a wide variety of numbers. While many 
of the earlier numbers are in a overly romantic 
style not now popular (as evidenced by many 
being now out of print) and some are secular 
pieces, this is nonetheless one of the most in- 
teresting and fertile sources of new single 
numbers by such recognized writers as Sow- 
erby, Wyton, Titcomb, Bingham, Clokey, 
Langstroth and Maekelberghe among modern 
American writers, as well as reprints of pieces 
by Bach, Handel, Buxtehude, Brahms, Cou- 
perin, Aquin, Mozart, and many others. Their 
catalog is definitely worth having for refer- 
ence. Concordia, Oxford, Novello, Wood, G. 
Schirmer, J. Fischer, Witmark, Presser, Asso- 
ciated, Peters, and certain European houses 
all also publish solos, though not qu'te in the 
same volume as Gray (who also have a “Stand- 
ard,” “Contemporary,” and “Historical” series). 
From B. F. Wood are obtained Titcomb’s 
well-known pieces on Gregorian melodies. 
Searle Wright’s fine prelude on “Brother 
James’ Air” is published by Oxford. Concordia 
prints several pieces by modern composers 
such as Ludwig Lenel and Jan Bender, as well 
as modern editions of single works by classic- 
period composers in their Anthology of Sacred 
Music Series. 

The key word in this repertoire-garden 
analogy is “growth.” How long has it been 
since you bought a new piece or collection? 
How long since you investigated some un- 
familiar composer’s work, compared notes with 
another organist, or attended an organ recital? 
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If your answer is “a long time,” then neither 
your library nor your musical self has been 
growing as it should, and you may find your- 
self a musical midget when you might have 
been, if not a giant, at least a healthy six-footer. 

Growth and development must be conscious 
and systematic. A versatile repertoire cannot 
be limited to just one period or style. A con- 
scientious organist must not only recognize 
the best in several periods and styles, but also 
be constantly keeping up with the times, not 
only as relates to newly written contemporary 
music, but also newly discovered music of 
earlier periods. 

The organist who lives in or near a city of 
any size (and, we hope, belongs to its A.G.O. 
chapter) has an advantage which is not always 
sufficiently capitalized on. Such a city usually 
has at least one large music store which carries 
a large stock of the most up-to-date music, 
often with a piano handy on which to try it. 
Also, of course, the larger the city, the more 
organists it will have, and most organists enjoy 
an invitation to share new “discoveries” in the 
way of organ music (and also anthems) with 
their friends. Some A.G.O. chapters even en- 
courage this by means of “console parties,” 
whereby a number of organists can share fa- 
vorite pieces and new finds with each other. 

Cities of any size usually have at least two 
or three organ recitals of some sort per sea- 
son—places like Boston, New York or Chicago 
have more than anyone could possibly keep 
up with, but smaller cities from Burlington, 
Vermont, to Davis, California, can also make 
an impressive showing in this respect. Organ- 
ists who do not attend at least one of these 
each year are doing themselves a great disserv- 
ice, for often, especially if the recitalist is from 
out of town, they will hear unfamiliar works 


that they will want to acquire. Even if the 
new work so enjoyed proves too difficult, it 
will usually be fourid that its composer has 
written other works in similar style which are 
not as formidable. Don’t be shy about quizzing 
the recitalist about his music after the pro- 
gram. He'll probably be flattered that his 
music aroused your interest. 

But what of the organists to whom the bene- 
fits of the city are not accessible? Comparing 
notes with friends still helps even though with 
fewer local organists there will not be so wide 
a variety of tastes. The absence of a large 
music store is not an insurmountable obstacle. 
Today all major publishers have what is called 
an “on approval” service. If you are interested 
in some new publication, or in music by some 
specific composer or in some particular style, 
these can be ordered “on approval” from the 
proper publisher or mail-order house. This 
means that you can try them out, pay for the 
ones you decide to keep, and return the rest. 
All you pay for this service is the postage. 

It is good to get on the mailing lists of sev- 
eral publishers to receive catalogs, reference 
copies, or news of new publications. Many 
of the publishers previously mentioned send 
out regular catalogs and bulletins of organ 
and choral music. Their addresses can be 
found in this and other magazines. A post- 
card is all that it takes to put you on their 
mailing lists. If organ recitals are infrequent 
in your locality, it is all the more reason to 
make an extra effort to attend them when 
they are given. 

How does your garden grow? Regularly 
and neatly, we hope, with good hardy blooms 
that stand the test of time, and pleasing and 
useful variety that gives fragrance to all times 
and seasons of the church year. 
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Prayer of Thanksgiving 


Old Dutch Melody 
Arranged by Kenneth Dec 
(after the version of Eduard 


Slowly, with fervent feeling 
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TWO THANKSGIVING 
HYMNS 


by ELIZABETH G. BENTON 


The hymn, We gather together to ask the Lord’s blessing, originated in 
the Netherlands in 1626, so long ago that the source of the verses has long 
been lost. The tune, Kremser, an old Dutch folk air, is a simple melody 

- which aptly fits the simple words. 

At the time this hymn was written—the early seventeenth century— 
Holland was enjoying a period of calm after long years of political and 
religious strife. 

Dr. Theodore Baker wrote the English translation. Careful reading of 
the words will show that We gather together to ask the Lord’s blessing is 
suitable for regular Sunday use. It is unfortunate that such a stirring hymn 
seems destined to be sung only once a year. 

A much later hymn, Dean Alford’s Come ye thankful people, come is 
another associated with Thanksgiving, and properly so since he wrote it in 
1844 for the English Harvest Festival which is much like our Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Sir George Elvey wrote the hymn tune, St. Grorce’s, Winpsor. Fol- 
lowing a custom of the time, the tune was named for the church where Elvey 
long held a post as organist. 

Alford, a distinguished English clergyman and writer, was intensely 
interested in hymnology and translated a number of hymns as well as com- 
posed hymn tunes. The second and third stanzas of Come ye thankful people, 
come are an exposition of the parable of the tares as found in Matthew 
13:24, 36-43. 

Alford’s career culminated in his becoming dean of Canterbury cathedral. 
He had a lifelong, but unrealized dream of visiting the Holy Land; the 
inscription on his tomb reads: “The inn of a pilgrim travelling to Jerusalem.” 
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JUNIORS AND THEIR MUSIC 
IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 





There are two approaches to the work we do 
with juniors and their music in the church 
school. One stresses the importance of the 
junior learning to use the musical responses 
of the worshiping congregation, while the other 
reminds us that the junior is using music right 
now and should understand what he is singing 
and hearing. How can we combine worship 
right now with preparing for future worship? 

The junior is in a transitional stage. With 
younger children it is difficult to find hymns 
they can understand, or that express the re- 
ligious experience of the child. Juniors are 
moving into a larger world. They are begin- 
ning to have a sense of time, as they study 
history in the public school, and space, for 
geography has entered into their school study. 
They are beginning to relate themselves to a 
world much wider and more complicated than 
the home. But that does not mean that they 
bring adult comprehension to some of our 
more complicated hymns. 

The hymn Rock of Ages, cleft for me is 
an outstanding example of what not to use 
with juniors. Here.is imagery that simply 
baffles children. They can understand us when 
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by CATHERINE HERZEL 


we say that the Lord Jesus is like a shepherd 
who cares for his sheep, but to say that he is 
like a rock is too abstract and far removed 
from their thinking. It is a double symbol; 
we compare Jesus not to a shepherd whose 
reality tells us something about Jesus, but to 
a rock because the rock is a symbol of some 
quality. 

As you read through this hymn note the 
number of words that are not in junior vocab- 
ulary and, even more significant, the number 
of images and ideas that would need long 
explanation. 

If we want the junior to appreciate the 
heritage of the church in its hymns, we must 
carefully choose hymns that he can compre- 
hend. This does not mean that we must always 
look outside the church hymnal, or that we 
dare choose hymns that are inferior in thought 
or music. There are a great number of good 
hymns that lie within the grasp of the junior’s 
understanding. If you are not sure of your 
own judgment, it will help you to look over 
Hymns for Junior Worship (Westminster 
Press) and note which of the classic hymns 
of the church are included in that book, since 
the selection of these was done by people 
experienced in religious education of children. 

A rule of thumb about hymns for juniors 
would be that the hymn should be one whose 
prevailing mood is one that the junior can 
share and whose vocabulary does not contain 
too many words which are difficult to explain 
to him. 


Explain 

By its very nature the good hymn is a con- 
centration of thought and experience. We 
cannot sing it through and expect to see its 
deepest meaning. Hymns must not only be 
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chosen wisely but explained and interpreted 
before intelligent use is possible. Again we 
look for an example and find it in John Milton’s 
paraphrase of Psalm 136, Let us with a glad- 
some mind, which is a hymn that juniors can 
understand and enjoy. The mood of praise is 
one they can enter into with real feeling. But 
first the junior needs to know the meaning 
of certain words: “gladsome,” “blaze,” “en- 
dure,” “piteous,” “misery.” Discussion should 
be used to bring out the pictures in phrases 
like “For of gods he is the God” and “With 
all-commanding might, Filled the new-made 
world with light.” Refer to the biblical ma- 
terial on which these phrases are based—mate- 
rial which the junior has probably used in 
lesson materials. 


” 6 ” 


Practice 


How this is to be done depends in part on 
who is doing it. Ideally, the teacher of the 
class would be informed of the hymn to be 
introduced and have some discussion of its 
meaning in the class session. Then when the 
whole department was together for its singing, 
the hymn would already mean something to 
the junior. 

Some time other than the worship period 
itself should be given to introducing and prac- 
ticing hymns. This is difficult because there 
is so much we are trying to accomplish in the 
very short time we have the children in church 
school. But it is important to build in the 
junior an appreciation of the hymns of his 
church. 

In a smaller or more informal setting this 
practice and interpretation could be part of 
the pre-session time. If you have a large group 
of juniors with a formal opening worship 
service, it is better to take the first part of that 
time for talking about a hymn and then sing- 
ing it through as a rehearsal than it is to “go 
through” more worship material and only hope 
that the junior understands what he is doing. 

It is also true that juniors need to learn the 
music of hymns if they are to sing correctly 
and enjoy what they are doing. The kind 
of practice suggested will acquaint them with 
the tune but it is also possible to utilize other 
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means. If there are times when you can use 
recorded music, why not play the hymn that 
you plan to teach? If the service of your 
church is on records or tapes it is possible 
to use this at times when you want devotional 
music and thereby help the junior to learn 
by listening. 


Use 


To do all this successfully means planning. 
We must realize that we don’t learn anything 
all at once, but that we must start with small 
portions. We can’t plan to learn all the hymns 
we want the junior to know in one year, but 
this month we could learn one new hymn. 
The first Sunday we might plan discussion 
of the hymn chosen during class session; the 
music might be played as quiet music. The 
next Sunday we might comment on the hymn 
and ask the juniors to look at the words and 
listen while the music is played. Perhaps we 
will be ready to sing one stanza together as 
practice, not in the worship time. On the 
third Sunday the hymn can be sung in prac- 
tice time and by the fourth Sunday we should 
be able to use it devotionally and with mean- 
ing as a part of junior worship. 

If that same hymn is sung in the church serv- 
ice, the junior attending church will find that 
his new hymn is a part of his church worship. 
He has really added a hymn to his religious 
experience. 

This does not rule out the use of material 
other than hymns that will be used in the 
church, but a great part of the hymns used 
with juniors should be those which he will 
use in church. This is not to provide him 
with a store of hymns that he will use in some 
far-off time when he is grown, but to assure 
that right now, as a junior, he may enter into 
the worship of the church with understanding 
and enjoyment. 

A little extra bonus is that selecting hymns 
in this way you will avoid the shallow and 
jingly type of song that some people seem to 
think is children’s music—music that is un- 
worthy of our devotion to Christ. 

The whole plan can be wrapped up in four 
words: choose, explain, practice, use. 
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BOOK 


REVIEWS 


MacKay, Rutu. They sang a new song. 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 128 pages. $3.50. 
This delightful book has been written to 

help children understand the hymns they sing. 

It succeeds admirably. Besides, it is fully as 

helpful for adults as for children. 

The book has twenty parts. Each part opens 
with the music and one stanza of a familiar 
hymn. A brief note about the background of 
the words or music follows. Then, in simple 
but beautiful prose, the author tells how the 
hymn came to be written. 

Twenty hymns have been chosen to repre- 
sent periods in history from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the twentieth. The stories deal with 
great qualities of character—courage, loyalty, 
devotion, noble deeds—mixing inspiration with 
information. Sixty-two excellent drawings by 
Gordon Laite illustrate the text, some of them 
covering a whole page. 

Simplified three-part arrangements of the 
music have been made, making it easy for the 
young pianist to accompany the singing of 
the hymns. 

The story titles are intriguing. “Pikes Peak 
in a Prairie Wagon” heads the story of “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.” “From A to Z in a Day” 
is about Charles Wesley, author of “Come, 
Thou Long-Expected Jesus.” Charles was the 
eighteenth child in his family. His mother 
taught each child the alphabet from A to Z 
on the child’s fifth birthday anniversary. 
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“When the Organ Broke Down” is the story 
behind the writing of “Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” 

Although intended primarily for children, 
this book will be enjoyed by any adult who 
likes hymns and appreciates well-written 
stories about them. It should prove to be 
especially delightful when used by children 
and adults together. 

Robert R. Clark 


Heaton, Cuartes. How to Build a Church 

Choir. Bethany, 1958. $1.00. 

The value of this book lies in the possibility 
of its being used to encourage ideas and initia- 
tive in the individual director, rather than as 
a collection of original or unusual ideas. Mr. 
Heaton has done a splendid job of dealing 
succinctly with the basic problems confronting 
all directors of expanding, constantly changing 
choirs: methods of attracting new members, 
rules for membership, the choir room, re- 
hearsal procedure, emotional and psychological 
problems of choir members. 

This well-written book should be a useful 
addition to any choir director’s library. 


SATEREN, LeLanp B. The New Song: A 
Guide to Modern Music for Use in the 
Church. Augsburg, 1958. $1.25. 

The author states a dual purpose for his 
book: First—“Stating the more easily recog- 
nizable characteristics of the new song.” This 
he achieves through good illustrations of the 
melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic character- 
istics of the modern idiom as well as of con- 
ducting patterns for use with free rhythms. 
Second—“To encourage the use of this musical 
language in the church.” 

Here he suggests that since the key to choir 
success is the director, the director should 
prepare himself for introducing modern music 
by listening to live and recorded performances 
and participating in church music clinics and 
choral schools. The director of limited ability 
should make every effort to improve his musi- 
cal education. 

A well conceived and compiled book. 

Gail Mickelson 
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~ ANTHEM NOTES 


f 


The anthems reprinted in this issue are gen- 
eral prayer anthems suitable for use many 
times during the year. 

Carols for the Seasons, by Healey Willan. 
Concordia, 1959. 46 pages. $1. SA and 
Unison. 97-6319. 

There are 22 carols in this very useful col- 
lection covering various seasons of the church 
year. Some of the anthems are written to be 
sung in unison, others in two parts. 

Beautiful Savior, reprinted in this issue of 
the JournaL or Cuurcu Music, is one of the 
general anthems. There are also anthems for 
Thanksgiving, Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Palm Sunday, Easter, Good Shepherd Sunday, 
Ascension, and Pentecost. These are arranged 
in such a way that the anthems can be used 
singly or together for a special program. A 
suggested service made up of nine lessons and 
carols is given at the front of the collection. 
This could be used for a simple and effective 
Christmas program. 

All of the music in Carols for the Seasons is 
simple in both voice parts and accompaniment. 
It is a good collection for the unison or two- 
part choir. 

In Thee Is Gladness, by Giovanni Giacomo 
Gastoldi. Arranged by Ronald Nelson. 
Augsburg, 1958. 6 pages. 22 cents. SAB. 
1231. 

A joyful prayer anthem for the three-part 
choir. This is useful for many occasions—a 
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Sunday service or a special festival. The parts 

are not difficult. It is most effective if sung 

a cappella, but if your choir cannot do this 

well you can play a soft accompaniment. The 

organ should not stand out, for it is simply a 

doubling of the voice parts. 

Jesu, Thou My Heart's Delight, by J. S. Bach. 
Arranged by Leland B. Sateren. Augsburg, 
1959. 3 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 1254. 

A lovely old chorale melody arranged by 
Leland B. Sateren. The translation, also made 
by the arranger, is a beautiful prayer. Words 
such as these point up the necessity for clear 
enunciation. It might be helpful to have the 
choir read the words together, thinking only 
of speaking clearly. Then have the singers 
carry over this clear enunciation into the sing- 
ing. The words themselves point to the ex- 
pression which should be used in interpreting 
the anthem. 

Awake, My Heart, by Jane M. Marshall. 
H. W. Gray, 1958. 6 pages. 22 cents. 
SAB 2648. SATB 2515. 

This anthem may be quite different from 
anything your choir has done but it might 
make an interesting and refreshing change. 
It is a setting of words by the great hymn 
writer Paul Gerhardt to music with a definitely 
modern flavor. Words and music fit together 
remarkably well. 

The anthem is available in either three or 
four parts. 





$1 Beautiful Savior 


Schoenster Herr Jesu 

Author unknown, 1677 Muenster, 1677 

Tr., Joseph A. Seiss, 1873 Setting by HEALEY WILLAN 
* 


1. Beau - ti-ful Sav- ior, King_of Cre- a- tion, Son of God and- 
2. Fair is the sun-shine, Fair_is the moon-light, Bright the spar - kling_ 
3. Beau - ti-ful Sav - ior, Lord_of the na- tions, Son of God — and— 


Tru- ly I'd love Thee, Tru- ly [I'd serve Thee, 
Je - sus shines bright - er Je - sus shines pur - er, 
Glo - ry and hon - or, Praise, ad - o- fa - tion, 


Light of my soul,my_ Joy, my Crown. 
Than all the an-gels__ in the sky. 
Now and for-ev -er - more be Thine! 


, 


* Slowly, but not dragging. 
97-6319 © Copyright 1959 by CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
All Rights Reserved Printed in U. &. A. 


Reprinted by permission 


This anthem is from Carols. for the Seasons, by Healey Willan, published by Concordia Publishing House, 
1959. Price $1. Reprinted by permission. 





To the Motet Choir of Westwood Lutheran Church, Minneapolis 


22. IN THEE IS GLADNESS 


Jonann Linpemany, c. 1550 Pes Pes C 1591 
Tr., CATHERINE WINKWORTH AND RONALD A. NELSON SOVAIOR NAADEOSS See 
Arr., Ronatp A. NELSON 


Joyfully 


SOPRANO 


glad - ness, Gone is 


glad-ness, Gone 


BARITONE 


glad-ness, Gone 


Piano 
for 
rehearsal 
only 


sad - ness! 


sad . ness! 


© 1958 Augsburg Publishing House. Manufactured in the United States. International copyright secured. 


Reprinted by permission 
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art. 


art. 


art. 


To 


To 


To 


serve thee 


serve thee 


serve thee 


er, 


er, 


For - sake 


For - sake 


For - sake 


thee 


thee 


thee 
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Love and oS BRO ce ein thee. Al - le - lu 


Love ae ee. Qee@ebiienwnsll thee. Al - le - lu i 
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| ee aS ae ia! Our voic - es 


aS eae ek Our voic - es 


ia! Our voic- es. soar - 


Our hearts a - dor 


Our hearts a ing, Hon - or 


Our hearts a_ - 
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thee, Prais - es 


thee, Prais - es 


thee, Prais - es. we 


thee. Al i i 
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-20 JESU, THOU MY HEART’S DELIGHT 


Free translation J. S. Baca 


by the Arranger *Arr. Li LAND B. SATEREN 
Rather slowly 






SOPRANO 











heart’s 
tn: Oe to thee, 


1, - su, thou 
2.End - less thanks 













































ALTO 
1Je - su, thou my heart’s de - light, bless - 
2.End - less thanks give 
TENOR 
1.Je - su, thou my heart’s 
2.End - thanks give 
BASS 










1.Je - su, thou my heart’s de - light, 
2.End - less thanks I give to thee, 


Rather sl 












For 
rehearsal 
only 


mp 






bless - ed 
Re - deem - er! 









Thou a - lone art — 













art all 


b 
my Re - deem er! Thou a - lone art__ 






bless - ed 


my Re - deem - er! Thou a - lone art 





*From the figured bass accompanying the melody, Jesu, meines Herzens Freud’, in Schmelli’s Gesang- 
buch, Bach Gesellschaft edition. 


© 1959 Augsburg Publishing House. Printed in the United States of America. International copyright secured. 
Reprinted by permission 
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bless - ed __ Je 
my Re - deem 


ht- eous-ness, 
my de - sire, 





right - eous-ness, bless - ed Je 
my de - sire, 


Thou _ 
my Re - deem - er! yee 








right - eous-ness, 
my de - sire, 











right - eous-ness, bless - ed Je - su! 
my de - sire, my Re - deem - er! 












Thou, the ground of_— ail my faith, bless-ed__ Je - 
At __ thy side I long to be, my Re - deem - 







the ground of all__my faith, bless - ed le 
<meta side I long to be, my Re - deem - 
—=—_ —==—_ 
































Thou, 
At 


the ground of __ my__ faith, 


thy side I_ long to— be, my Re - 


















Thou, the ground of all my faith, bless - ed Je 
At thy side I long to be, my Re - deem - 


ACL 1254 
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slowing 


Je - su, bless - ed 
Je - su, my— Re 
slowing 


Je bless - ed 
Je my Re 


bless - ed 
my Re 
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Prize Anthem of the American Guild of Organists, 1957 


AWAKE, MY HEART 


Anthem for S.A.T.B. 
PAULUS GERHARDT, 1647 The Music by 


TR. BY WINFRED DOUGLAS* JANE M. MARSHALL 
NEW YORK: THE H.W. GRAY CO., Inc., 459 East 48th St., Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LONDON 


Joyously ‘. = 72 mf 





SOPRANO 
ALTO 


TENOR 
BASS 
Joyously d.=72 
ACCOMP. mf 


heart, and ren - der To God thy sure de- fend - er, __ Thy 





* By permission of The Church Pension Fund. Made in U.S.A. 
Also published for S. A.B 
© Copyright 1958 by The H.W. Gray Co., Inc. 


International Copyright Secured 


Reprinted by permission 
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dl 


Mak - er, ____ thy _ pre - serv - er, __ 








a f 





Con-firm my deeds and guide me: My 
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day, with thee- be-side me, _— Be - gin - ning, mid-dle, 


end-ing,_._—s-—ibe:«~-:«giin -ning, mid - dle, 


all_ bé up 
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heart shall be thy dwell - ing, With joy and glad-ness 


@ 


Fis 
a 


swell - ing; Thy word my nur - ture, thy word _ 
ein, 
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mf 


«9 
my nur-ture, givn To 


af 


—— toward heav - , A-wake, my heart, and 


—— 
der To God thy sure de - fend - er, __— Thy 


wake, my heart, and ren - der To God thy sure de- 


Fr 
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Mak - er, —._ thy pre-serv - er, 





fend - er, —_— Thy Mak - er,_ “thy pre-serv - er, __ 


P 


«all 
- er, pre-serv - er, 


“ 











= marked rhythm SIS O 





with marked rhythm 





f ~ 
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